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cators, Professor Todd would probably answer, "The sociologist." 
At least we are told that "with applied sociology and an education 
leavened by it rests the problem of harmonizing more closely 
through enlightened will the facts of social achievement and pro- 
gressive social welfare." 

G. A. Kleene. 
Trinity College. 
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Johnson, J. F. and McVey, F. L. Economics of business. I. Produc- 
tion, consumption and value. II. Exchange and distribution. (New 
York: Alexander Hamilton Inst. 1918. Pp. xv, 326.) 

McPherson, L. G. How the world makes its living. (New 
York: Century Co. 1916. Pp. vii, 435. $2.) 

This book is not so much a discussion of the concrete problem of 
"how the world makes its living" as an expose of the author's views 
concerning certain phases of economic theory. As Mr. McPherson 
states in the preface, what he attempted to do was to outline briefly 
the evolution of the institution of property as well as to trace the 
significance of the related phenomena of money, capital, rent, in- 
terest, wages, prices, and profit. The volume contains also chap- 
ters on the "living" of plants and animals, on the supremacy of man, 
on speculation, on crises and panics, on the organization of business, 
and on the relation of the government to industry and commerce. It 
concludes with an endeavor "to forecast the goal that may be 
attained through promoting step by step, in the light of a clear 
understanding, the progress that has been the outgrowth of the 
ages." The author deprecates the present-day conflict between cap- 
italists and laborers, holding both parties responsible for the 
struggle, and he points out the need for a greater unity of purpose 
and a greater degree of cooperation in our economic activities. 

The work is characterized by simplicity and clearness of expres- 
sion. Mr. McPherson gives a comprehensive account of the devel- 
opment of our roundabout methods of production and distribution, 
devoting a great deal of space to the presentation of facts of how 
modern civilized existence is dependent upon the exchange of com- 
modities and services, upon the flow of utilities and value. As to 
his inquiry into the nature of property, value, price, and interest, 
and as to his elucidation of what determines the shares of the 
national dividend that go to each of the factors of production, one 
is almost tempted to envy the ease with which he approaches and 
disposes of some of the most perplexing and subtle problems that 
have baffled many an economist. The rates of wages and of interest, 
the amount of rent and of profit, the price of goods — all, according 
to Mr. McPherson, are determined by the relation between supply 
and demand (pp. 139, 150, 170, 199, etc.). This law of supply and 
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demand appears and reappears, explaining all industrial phenomena 
and settling all difficulties. 

Mr. McPherson's venture into the field of abstract economics is 
rather disappointing. He merely scratches the soil. The most 
satisfactory parts of the work are those in which the author, casting 
aside the garb of an economic philosopher, considers the practical 
aspects of modern business. There one finds well presented many 
interesting and valuable data. Simon Litman. 
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Pp. vii, 476.) 
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the Paris economic resolutions and of their influence on nationality. 
(New York: Dutton. 1918. Pp. 299. $2.50.) 

Social control. Papers and proceedings of the twelfth annual meeting 
of the American Sociological Society, held at Philadelphia, Pa., De- 
cember 27-29, 1917. (Chicago: Univ. Chicago Press. 1918. Pp. vi, 
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Economic History and Geography 
The Political History of the Public Lands from 181fi to 1862. 
From Pre-Emption to Homestead. By George M. Stephen- 
son. (Boston: Richard G. Badger. 1917. Pp.296. $2.50.) 

This is one of the admirable studies in the history of the public 
lands for which Turner and Farrand are primarily responsible. 
Earliest in point of time comes Ford's Colonial Precedents of our 
National Land System as it Existed m 1800. Next is Treat's 
National Land System, 1785-1820. Wellington's Political and 
Sectional Influence of the Public Lands, 1828-181^0 and this mono- 
graph carry the narrative down through the passage of the home- 
stead act, while from the notes we learn that there is in manuscript 
White's Administration of the General Land Office, 1812-1911. 
With one or two more links forged the preparation will be com- 
plete for a fresh study of the system as a whole, which is much 
needed. It is not to our credit that Sato's paper, written a gen- 
eration ago, remains our most satisfactory comprehensive guide. 

Turner's conviction that there is no more important influence 
upon American development than the public lands is so well sus- 
tained by the facts that it is embarrassing to have to determine 
whether a monograph upon a single episode ought to deal more 
with economics, sociology, or politics. Professor Stephenson votes 
in favor of the last for himself, with the result that in more than 
half of his book he is telling the discouraging story of something 
that never happened. Like the future historian of free silver, he 



